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seventeenth century, and has hardly yet recovered from it.
His attitude of detached and disinterested curiosity, his
sense of the weakness and fallibility of the human
judgment, his habit of stating his opinions without
affirming their truth, or expecting other people to agree
with him, was extremely distasteful to the age of faith
which came after him, and almost more so to the age of
denial which followed on. Pascal was gravely shocked by
Montaigne ; Voltaire couldn't understand him. Even the
nineteenth century was inclined to look upon him as a
sceptic and a cynical scoffer. But present-day readers,
if indeed they read Montaigne (which I doubt), will hardly
be able to comprehend that point of view. The notion
that Montaigne disparaged and sneered at the human race
seems as absurd to us as the notion, long held, that
Spinoza was an enemy of the same species. These
precursors, these moderns, born in uncongenial epochs,
haunt the world like portents, till at last their real contem-
poraries arrive to do them justice.
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But it was not only Montaigne's scepticism which
shocked the time ; he did something which brought him
into worse discredit. It was a strange, unheard-of,
undignified thing to do, a thing that had never been done
before, and indeed has never been done since with the
same boldness. For Montaigne told the truth about
himself, he threw off his clothes and took himself to
pieces in public. He did not indeed begin with this design ;
the amazing simplicity and interest of it dawned gradually
upon him, and grew clearer and clearer as he proceeded.
For this reason a beginner in Montaigne will do well to
read the later essays first, for it is in these that he carries
'out his purpose with the completest frankness, turning
his detached, disinterested mind on his own personality,
and giving a long, account, not of his actions, but of